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THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS 
NEW SCHOOL. 
Tue handsome edifice represented on the 
revious page is now in course of erection in 
Kanteaien Lane, Lambeth. The architect 
is Mr. Rose, of Southwark. Before proceed- 
ing to the descriptive details, it may, how- 
ever, be interesting to explain the noble object 
to which this building is to be appropriated. 

The Friendly Society of Licensed Victual- 
lers was established in }794, for raising a 
fund for the relief of its decayed Members 
and their Widows, in sickness and old age, 
want, and infirmity; and of affording some 
assistance to their fatherless children and or- 

hans. To accomplish these benevolent ob- 
jects, the Morning Advertiser Newspaper 
was published in the above year, from which 
time, one third of its profits, and other aids 
have formed a permanent fund. In 1803, a 
School for the education and maintenance of 
the destitute children was added to this cha- 
ritable plan; and, about three years after- 
wards, premises in Kennington Lane were 
purchased of the late Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
and the establishment was removed there. 
In 1807, additional funds were raised by 
subscription, and the School was enlarged ; 
and such has been the increase of its patrons 
and funds, that the amount which, in 1807, 
was 405 /. 1] s.—at the last return, in 1835, 
had risen to 4,223 7. 3s. 

The number of children has, accordingly, 
increased from twenty to upwards of one 
hundred and twenty ; and the premises above 
mentioned being found inconvenient and in- 
adequate to the object of the School, they 
have been taken down, and a structure better 
adapted to the increased extent of the Esta- 
blishment has been commenced on the site of 
the old school-house. The children have been 
removed to Grove House, Camberwell, where 
they will remain during the erection of their 
new abode ; so that the routine of instruction 
will not he impeded. 

As an egate of the happy results of 
the Licen: AVictuallers School, it is stated 
in an interesting pamphlet, (obligingly ior- 
warded to us by the Secretary,) that since the 
School was instituted, . : a mangers from 

erty and ignorance 717 orphans and other 
Serrities children of both anes and, it may 
be considered as no slight additions to its 
advantages, that, of the children who have 
left it, 178 of the boys have received 5/, 
each, to place them out as apprentices, and 
224 of the girls, 32 each, to furnish them 
with suitable clothing on their being placed 
in re le situations as servants.” It 
should be remembered also, that much of 
this work was effected in days when the 
facilities for public education were much less 
advanced than at the present time; for the 
lapse of upwards of a aes of a century, 
(1807 to 1836), has worked great improve- 
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ment in the disposition of the public to 
wards gratuitous education, as well as in the 
channels through which its philanthropic 
object is to be accomplished. Iu the Esta. 
blishment before us, over-education is care. 
fully avoided: the common rudiments only, 
as reading, writing, and arithmetic, are set 
before the scholars; with such general in. 
struction in the useful arts of life as may fit 
the Boys and Girls “ to get their own liv. 
ing ;” the former to become good appren- 
tices, and by industry, good masters; and 
the latter active servants, and eventually good 
mistresses. 

The foundation-stone of the New School 
was laid on January 21, 1836, by Viscount 
Melbourne, in the name of His Majesty, the 
patron of the School. The ceremony was 
attractive, and thousands assembled to wit- 
ness it. There was a procession to the site, 
an anthem was sung by some of the chil 
dren, an Address, (written by: the Secretary), 
was recited by the senior Buy; a brass-plate, 
recording the event, with coins and plans, 
was deposited, the Noble Founder spread the 
mortar with a silver trowel, and the stone 
was lowered, its accuracy ascertained, and 
the three blows were struck; the ministers of 
the parish church then offered up a prayer 
and thanksgiving, and the children sunga 
hymn, written by one of the former pupils of 
the Establishment. The event was cele 
brated by a sumptuous dinner, of which five 
hundred persons partook. 

It is now time to describe the New School. 

“ The building will be of sufficient extent 
for the complete accommodation of 250 chil 
dren of both sexes, and will be erected with 
the best stock brieks. 

“ The principal front, which has a northem 
aspect, will be 140 feet in length by 50 feet 
in height, and will be stuccoed in Roman 
cement up to the first floor, and rusticated, 
Over the Arcade to the principal entrance, 
there. will be a handsome Corinthian Portico, 
surmounted above the pediment by the king's 
arms and a group of flags. The Arcade and 
Portico will project eight feet, and the wings 
four feet, from the principal front. This front, 
together with the east and west flanks of the 
principal building, will be faced with white 
Suffolk bricks. On each side the principd 
entrance, will be the boys and girls’ entrances, 
and at each extremity of the principal front 
will be a wall, fifteen feet high, with door 
way for the entrance of tradesmen, &c. 

“ The basement, which is an excavation 
about twelve feet below the level of the 
. and arched over, will occupy about 

,500 square feet, and will contain comme 
dious beer, coal, and store cellars un the boys 
and on the girls’ side. 

“ The ground floor, which, including the 
offices, will occupy 15,000 square feet, will 
comprise, within the principal building, 4 
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boys’ dining hall, forty feet by twenty-five, 
and eighteen feet high; a girls’ dining-hall, 
thirty feet by twenty-five, and eighteen feet 
high; @ sitting-room on each side for the 
master and mistress; a kitchen twenty-seven 
feet by twenty-four ; a scullery, spacious pro- 
vision rooms and larder; with bath-rooms, 
lavatories,’and a store-room. 

“The Entrance Hall, which will be ap- 
proached by a spacious and handsome flight 
of stone steps, will be twenty-eight feet by 
twenty, and fifteen feet high, and will lead 
to the principal staircase, twenty-five feet by 
twenty, which will be lighted from above by 
a handsome lantern light. On each side 
this staircase will be a private staircase, lead- 
ing to the boys and girls’ sides of the build- 
ing. On either side of the hall will be a 
waiting-room, twelve feet by eleven. 

. “Behind the main building will be a wing 
on each side, at right angles with the front. 
The wing on the east side, appropriated to 
the boys, will contain, on the ground floor, a 
school-room, forty-six feet by thirty-two, and 
sixteen feet high, with a covered playground 
forty-four feet long, and of the same height 
and width. On the west side, appropriated 
to the girls, will be a school-room, thirty-two 
feet by thirty, and sixteen feet high; .a 
unel playground thirty-two feet by twenty- 
eight, and uf the same height; and a wash- 
house thirty-two feet by twenty-three, and 
sixteen feet high, — hae po cers 
nd by a party wall. {ty division 
Te inteciel anja the two open 
nds. 
a mezzanine floor will contain, on 
the boys’ side, a wardrobe eighteen feet by 
sixteen, and a work-rvom, thirty-three feet by 
ten, each with inclosed closets. On the girls’ 
side there will be curresponding rooms, with 
8 store-room twenty-four feet by seventeen, 
and a spare-room seventeen feet by sixteen. 

“On the one-pair floor will be the commit- 
tee room, forty-seven feet by twenty-four, and 
sixteen feet high, with a lobby on each side 
of the staircase landing. 

On the same floor, on the boys’ side, will 
be their principal dormitory, pyi 
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“ At the end of the girls’ principal dormi- 
tory, over the wash-house, will be a laundry, 
twenty-four feet by thirty-two, separated from 
the dormitory by a party-wall, and approached 
by stairs from the wash-house. 

“ The two-pair floor which is confined to 
the front, or main building, will contain on 
the east side an infirmary, or sick-ward for 
the boys, forty-one feet by twenty-four, and 
eleven feet high; and, on the west side, a 
girl’s infirmary, thirty feet by twenty-four, and 
of the same height. On the same flvor will 
be the nurse’s room, eighteen feet by sixteen, 
three servants’ be:l-rooms, approached by a 
separate staircase from the one-pair floor, and 
& spare-room eighteen feet by twenty. 

“ The whole site of the building will be 
inclosed on the south, east, and west sides, 
by a brick wall, ten feet high ; and the front, 
towards the road, will have a handsome orna- 
mental iron railing, on granite and Portland 
curbs. At each end will be a pair of folding 
entrance gates, and a side door, each hung 
to Portland stone piets, and surmounted by a 
neat lamp.” 

The estimated cost of the New School is 
14,0007; a portion of which sum has been 
pater theyre ar the remainder will, we 
hope, be contributed before the completion of 
the building. The Institution is, indeed, an 
excellent one: the annual cost of the School 
and Asylum is 7,000 All this good is 
effected by zealous co-operation, such as we 
learn from the fable of antiquity: and the 
chairman at the Dinner was justified in ask- 
ing his visiters who were strangers to the 
above Iustitutions, “ whether there is any 
trade in this metropolis which exhibits the 
example of spending 7,000/. for the benefit 
of individuals beluuging to it.” How it 
gladdens the heart to reflect on such a result, 
as we turn to the noble monument of British 
benevolence, engraved on the preceding 


This School, however, is not the only esta- 
blishment of the Victuallers Society : for, not 
only have they provided for the parentless 
child, but they have also reared a substantial 





5 
whole length and width of the east wing, 
being about ninety feet by thirty-two, and 
sixteen feet high. In the front, or main 
building, will be another boys’ dormitory, 
twenty-five feet by twenty-four, and of the 
same height; and adjoining these rooms will 
be the Muster’s bed-room and two bed-rooms 
for assistants, overlooking both dormitories. 

“On the girls’ side, within the west wing, 
the principal dormitory will be filty eight feet 
by thirty-two, and sixteen feet high; and in 
the front will be another girls’ dormitory, 
thirty feet by twenty-five, and of the same 
height; and adjoining these, the bed-rooms 
of the mistress and assistants, overlooking 
both dormitories, as on the boys’ side. 
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ylum for the aged and decayed members of 
their fraternity; thus furnishing a shelter 
from misfortune and vicissitude, in the first 
and last act ofthe drama of life. 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


NOBILITY. 
Owen Fe.tHam says :—Thomas Sarsannes, 
being asked what kind of prelate he thought 
Eugenius 1V. would prove, answered, that it 
might be easily guessed at if they knew but 
the stock he came off, for such as was his fa- 
mily, such a prince would they find him. It is 
true, by his own virtues or vices a man does 
often differ from his progenitors ; but usually 
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through successive generations the blood does 
hold its tincture. And in a noble family, for 
the most part, the stream does still hold 
noble; which, by wise states, hath been 
sometimes so presumed upon, that they have 
set marks of honour upon them; not only 
out of respect to their ancestors, but in hopes 
of finding the successor not so degenerate. 
It was a law among the Romans, that if 
there happened contentions in their elections 
for the consulship, those that were descend- 
ed of the Sylvians, Torquatians, and Fabri- 
cians, should in the first place be preferred ; 
and we see it common among princes, that 
offices of trust, and places of command, 
are settled on the heirs of some deserving 
families, as presuming they will merit to 
keep, what their ancestors, at first, by their 
merit, did acquire. Certainly, it is to be be- 
lieved that, he which out of nothing, or a 
mean beginning, is the founder of a house 
and fortune, had something in him beyond 
the standard of an ordinary man; and it is 
likewise to be believed, that where the spirits 
are so rarefied and refined by virtue and in- 
dustry, even in the generation of posterity, 
they do transmit themselves, and are propa- 
gated to succeeding ages. Some families are 
observable for peculiar eminences in the cur- 
rent of successions. The Romans had not a 
family of move merit than the Scipios; and 
it is not unworthy our observing, that even 
the first founders of that family were emi- 
nent for their piety, and their love to their 
parents: the first whereof, when his father 
was blind, as his staff, he was his guide, and 
led him about in his way, from whence he 
took his name. The next, being a child, did, 
every day in private, set out some time for 
the temple ; and, at seventeen years of age, 
brought off his wounded father, encompassed 
by the enemy: and, indeed, he that dis- 
charges his duty to these two, cannot but be 
eminent in all the rest of his conversation. 
The foundation of honour and greatness is 
laid in obedience and respect to these: but 
the neglect thereof, or practices of a contrary 
nature, put a man ont of favour with nature’s 
genius ; and leave him to be ravined upon 
by all the insects of his own small appetites, 
as well as the greater ragings of his intem- 
perate passions. They that are bred under 
the government of such as are thus wise, are 
seasoned with maxims of honour ; and if but 
one in an age steps up tu do this, he leaves 
an example that puts posterity iu the way of 
continuing it: and not to speak of the helps 
of fortune, which are infinite, they are presi- 
dented into virtue and honour; and they are 
deterred from poor and skulking conveyances 
by the orientness of that fame which their 
forefathers have left them! so that earth 
cannot present us any thing that is more 
glorious than ancient nobility, when it is 
illustrated by the rays of virtue: and though 
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to be a king in virtue and wisdom is the 
brightest jewel that sparkles in a regal crown, 
yet, merely, as in a beautiful body, the 
temper and transcendency of the spirit is 
more grateful, so is virtue more lustrous and 
shining in the stem of ancient and enno. 
bled blood, than in the newness of a rising 
house: each may be a marble in the quarry 
where it lies, but it must be by art and 
industry, and the diligence of a laborious 
hand to give it gloss and smoothness, before 
the streaks and taking veins can be discerned 
in it. Alexander would needs derive from 
Jupiter; the Romans from Hercules, Venus, 
/Eneas, and the like ; and how many nations 
have thought it their honour to draw their 
descent from the Trojans? As it was an 
honour to be a Grecian, where virtue and the 
arts were learned, so it was held a stain, 
and he was branded with the name of barha- 
rian, that was of another nation. It was 
objected to Antisthenes as a disgrace that 
his mother was a Phrygian, had he not well 
wiped it off by replying, that Phrygia was 
the mother of the gods. But, however it be, 
it is virtue and true nobleness that is the 
crown of honour. They that are of the 
highest merit in themselves, the least insist 
upon their ancestry ; for they well know that 
he who boasts his stock, commends but what 
belongs to another. The best use they can 
make of glorious actions, by them well 
achieved, is to endeavour that they may outgo 
them; or, at least, to beware, that they 
darken not, by their own declination, the 
splendour that they lived in. The best way 
to keep their ancestors’ great acts in memory 
is to refresh them with new ones of their 
own; and let them be sure to remember, 
they grew up to that brightness by degrees: 
even fire itself. the quickest of the elements, 
must be kindled and blown up by degrees, 
before it shines itself into a flame: when it 
breaks out on a sudden, it is usually both 
ominous and harmful. It is better to be 
foolish than unthrifty; for another genera 
tion may prove wise: but the riotous and 
indiscreetly prodigal, after he hath wasted 
all the fruit, digs up the tree by the roots, 
that it can bear no more; and instead of 
hoped applause, departs the world with infa- 
my. A degenerate son of a noble family, is 
like a worm at the root of a tree: a spend- 
thrift, lixe an earthquake, does shake the 
house so long, that at last it either falls in 
pieces, or is swallowed up in ruin. He is 
not likely to be prevalent in battle, who 
thinks that, without his own stout fighting, 
it is enough for him to be covered with the 
shields of his ancestors. W.G.C. 





Habit or custom, like a complex mathema- 
tical scheme, flows from a point, insensibly 
becomes a line, and unhappily, (in that which 
is evil,) it may become a curve.—Kobinson. 
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THE POET THOMSON. 


Letters from Tuomson fo Dr. Cranstoun. 


(Continued from page 55.) 
v. 
London August the 7th 1735 

Dear Sir 

The bearer hereof my brother was 
seized last spring with a severe cold, which 
seems to have fallen upon his lungs, and has 
reduced him to such a low condition that 
his physician here advises him to try what 
his native air can do as the only remaining 
means of recovery. In his present melan- 
choly circumstances, it gives me no small 
satisfaction to think that he will have the 
benefit of your directions: And for me to 
spend more words in recommending him to 
your care, were, I flatter myself, a superfluous 
formality. Your old acquaintance Anderson 
attends him ; and ‘besides what is necessa’ 
tu defray the expenses of their journey, 
have only given my brother five guineas ; 
chusing rather to remit the money he will 
afterwards want, which shall be done upon 
the first notice. 

My Brother’s illness puts me in mind of 
that which afflicted you some years ago, 
and it is with the sincerest pleasure that I 
reflect on your recovery. Your health I hope 
is perfectly established ; Health being the 
life of Life. 1 will not make you the com- 
pliments which I justly could upon that sub- 
ject: the sentiments of the heart are gene- 
rally plain and mine rejoices in your welfare. 

Should you enquire into my circumstances 
—They blossomed pretty well of late, the 
Chancellor having given me the office of 
Secretary of the Briefs under him: but the 
Blight of an idle Inquiry into the fees and 
offices of the Courts of Justice which arose 
of late seems to threaten its destruction. In 
that case Iam made to hope amends: to be 
reduced however from enjoyment to hope will 
be but an aukward affair— Aukward or not 
Hope and I (I hope) shall never part. Hope 
is the breath in the nostrils of Happiness. 
When that goes, this dyes. But then we 
ought at the same time to distinguish between 
the fair star of Hope, and that meteor Court- 
Expectation. With regard to the last, I sub- 
scribe toa new Beatitude of Popes or Swifts 
Ithink it is—Blessed is he who expecteth 
nothing for he shall never be disappointed. 

You will see by the three first parts of a 
Poem called Liberty, which I send you, that 
I still attempt the barren but delightful 
mountain of Parnassus. I have pour’d into 
it several of those Ideas which I gathered 
in my travels and particularly from Classic 
Ground. It is to consist of two parts more 
which I design to publish next winter—not 
quite to tantalize you, I send you likewise 
some of the best things that have been printed 
here of late, among which Mr. Pope’s se- 
cond volume of miscellanies is eminent, and 


in it his Essay on Man. The first volume 
of his Miscellany Poems was printed long 
ago and is every where. His Letters were 
pyratically printed by the Infamous Curl. 
Tho’ Mr. Pope be much concerned at their 
being printed, yet are they full of wit, hu- 
mour, good sense, and what is the best of 
all, a good Heart. One Mr. Littleton, a young 
gentleman and member of Parliament wrote 
the Persian Letters. They are reckoned 
prettily done. The Book on the Sacrament 
is writ by Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester. 
All Bigots roar against it, consequently it 
will werk your Mis-Johns. I wish I could 
send you more entertainment of this kind : 
but a new Gothic night seems to be approach- 
ing, the great year the millennium of dull- 
ness.—Believe me most affectionately yours, 
J. THomson. 


Remember me kindly to all friends and 
direct to me (should you favour me with a 
Letter) at the Lancaster Coffee house, Lan- 
caster-Court, in the Strand London. 


vi. 
Dear Sir 


Being but lately returned from Mr. 
Dodingtons seat in Dorsetshire, I only re- 
ceived yours of Septr the 23rd a few days 
ago. The account it brought me cf my 
brother’s death I was pretty much prepared 
against, considering the almost hopeless con- 
dition he had for some time been in. What 
you mention is the true point of view wherein 
to place the Death of Relations and Friends. 
They then are past our Regret: the Living 
are to be lamented, and not the Dead. And 
this is so true and natural that People when 
they grieve for the Death of those they love, 
from a principle of Compassion for the de- 
parted without a return upon themselves, 
they envisage them in the article of death, 
and under the Pains both real and imagined, 
thereof; that is to say, they grieve for them 
whilst they were alive. Death has a Limit 
which Human Passions ought not, but with 
great Caution and Reverence, to pass. Nor 
indeed can they easily pass that Limit, since 
beyond it things are not clearly and dis- 
tinctly enough perceived formally to excite 
them. This, I think, we may be sure of, 
that a future state must be better than this ; 
and so on through the neverceasing succes- 
sion of future states; every one rising upon 
the last, an everlasting new display of infi- 
nite Goodness! But hereby hangs a System, 
not calculated perhaps fur the Meridian in 
which you live tho’ for that of your own 
mind, and too long to be explained in a 
letter. I will conclude these thoughts b 
giving you some lines of a Copy of verses 
wrote on my Friend Mr. Talbot’s Death and 
design’d at first to be prefix’d to Liberty, but 
afterwards reduced to those you see stand 
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there. Perhaps sometime or other I may 
publish the whole. 

Be then the starting Tear 
Ur selfish, or mistaken, wip'd away ! : 
By Death the Good from reptile matter rais’d, 
And upward soaring to superior day, 
With Pity hear our Plaints, with Pity see 
Our Ignorance of years, if eer indeed, 
Amid the woes of Life, they quench their Joys. 
Why should we cloud a Friend's exalted state 
With idle Grief tenaciously prolonged 
Beyond the lovely drops that Frailty sheds, 
Surpris’d? No, rather thence less fond of Life, 
Yet still the Lot enjoying Heaven allows, 
Attend we, cheerful, the rejoicing Hour. 
Children of Nature! Let us not reject, 
Froward, the Good we have, for what we want. 
Since all, by turns, must spread the sable sail, 
Driven to the Coast that never makes Return, 
But where we happy hope to meet again ; 
Sooner or later, a few anxious years, 
Still flutt’ring on the wing, not much imports. 
Eternal Goodness reigns: be this our stay ; 
A subject for the past of grateful song, 
And for the future of undrooping Hope. 


Every thing it seems, is a subject of con- 
tention in this interested world. Let his 
effects be-all given to his Cousin Thomas 
Turnbull, who so kin¢ly attended him in his 
Illness. Only his Great Coat, (Jocky Coat 
I mean,) may be given to David of Minto, 
since he, I hear, desires it. Very likely he 
took it amiss that my Brother was not lodged 
with him, but my aunt of Chesters I 
thought more proper to tend and soften his 
sickness, she being a very good tender- 
hearted woman. Let her son Thomas there- 
fore have all his Effects, except it be the 
foresaid Jockey Coat. I shall be glad be- 
sides to render them all other service. 

Please to let me know to whom I shall 
pay what is due upon my brother’s account. 
Your goodness on this occasion gives me no 
new sentiment of satisfaction. lt is what I 
have been long acquainted with. If you 
would still add to your obligations, lay freely 
your commands upon me whenever I can 
be of any service to you. 

There are no news here. The King is 
expected this week. A Battle likewise is 
by some expected we hungered and thirsted 
after Seckendorff and Belle-Isle. But 
the French and Germans seem to have 
fought enough last Campaign in Italy to 
excuse them for this. The gallant French 
this year have made war upon the Germans 
(I beg their Politeness’ Pardon,) like vermin 
—eat them up. Hang them all. If they 
make war it is to rob, if Peace to cheat one 
another. Such are the noble Dispositions of 
mankind at present.—But before I fall into 
a bad humour, I will take my leave of you, 
being always—My dear Friend 

ae Your most affectionate 
ou, ° 
Octr the 20th 1735. yer ety nell 


Pray remember me kindly to all Friends. 
[The four preceding letters seem to have come 
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under covers, and are not addressed to any person, 

There is no doubt, however, that they were written 

to Thomson's friend Dr. Cranstoun, at Ancrum.) 
vil. 

(This letter has no date, and is mutilated in some 

places.]} 
Dr Sir 

I received yours by which I find you 
have been as much concerned as Mr Golden 
indifferent about me, he, good man, recom. 
mends me to God Almighty, very well; but 
I wish he had exerted something more of the 
layman on that ***: for (to be deeply se 
rious) the * * * * father of mankind beholds 
all *** offspring with a melting eye *** 
needs none to prompt to acts of goodness, sp 
that I can’t conceive for what purpose peo- 
ple’s prayers are ‘for one another unless it 
be to stirr up humane and social dispositions 
in themselves. I have gotten several recom. 
mendations and am promised more after 
wards, when I’m fixed on any particular view, 
which would make them more pointed and 
effectual. I shall do all that’s in my power, 
act, hope, and so either make something out 
or be buried in obscurity. There is, and I’m 
persuaded of it, I triumph in it, another 
life after this, which depends as to its 
piness on our virtue, as this, for the most part, 
on our fortune. My spirits have gotten such 
a serious turn by these reflections that altho’ 
I be thinking on Mis John I declare I'll 
hardly force a laugh before we part (for this 
I think will be my last letter from Eden 
burgh, for I expect to sail every day.) Well, 
since I was speaking of that merry soul I 
hope he’s as bright, as easy, as degagee, as 
susceptible of an intense laugh, as he use to 
be, tell him when you see him that I laugh 
in imagination with him ha! ha! ha! Mis 
john how in the name of wonder drag’d you 
so much good humour along with you thro’ 
the thorny paths of systems and School Di- 
vinity, considering the many hardy attempts 
you have made to epitomize * * * * * 
and so forth. Whenever I began to rust in 
these exercises the ductor cleared me. Well 
may witt humour and everlasting joy surround 
you both, and if I but at any time [can— 
supposed ] kindle up the laugh from Londoa 
[’ll be sure to ha* * [have it—supposed] re- 
turned upon me with greater force. Your's 
while I am James THomson. 

(Note added on the fold—] 

If you have the opportunity to be at Mar- 
low, in Mr.Wilson’s there you’ll find a treasure 
of a good comerade ‘call’d Peter Murdoch 
who will stay there these eight days. 

[Addressed] 
To Doctor Cranstoun att Ancrum. 
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The Nobelist. 


THE TOMB OF THE CHRISTIAN.—AN ALGE- 
RINE LEGEND. 
From the French of S. de Monferrier. 


Twenty leagues from Algiers, to the east of 
Belida, rises a vast mausoleum, built like a 
pyramid upon the declivity of Atlas, and the 
object of veneration and terror to all the in- 
habitants of the country; no profane person 
roaches the environs of this formidable 
a for it is the abode of spirits. Many 
ago, and tradition does not fix the date, 
a Numidian prince caused thie tomb to be 
constructed in honour of his wife who was a 
Christian ; to hinder the infidels from pro- 
faning it, he devoted it to the spirits of dark- 
ness, and took measures, besides, to prevent 
their entering. The monument had no exte- 
rior opening; @ subterranean passage, a 
league in length, of which the trace is lost, 
is, it is said, the only available door. One 
month after the completion of the mauso- 
leum, the prince disappeared with all his 
treasures; and a report spread throughout 
the country, that he had been seen one night 
to sink down into the subterraneous passage 
with the most faithful of his slaves, laden 
with coffers, which were filled with gold and 
diamonds. 

Curiosity and avarice wrought long among 
the people, but the most frightful stories de- 
terred the bravest of them from making any 
attempt to penetrate into the accursed place. 
Some saw at the hour of darkness, flames 
spout from the earth, and devour their impru- 
dent comrades; others were, during one 
night, the sport of a troop of malignant 
genii, who amused themselves by mutilating 
them; these beheld ascend into the heavens 
frightful and fantastic shadows; and those, 
famished lions and tigers, who menaced 
passers by, and hindered them from ap- 
ptoaching. ; 

About fifty years ago, some lion-huaters 
uniting themselves in great numbers to 
attempt the adventure, approached the tomb, 
and endeavoured to force an opening by 
pulling down a part of the wall, when a hor- 
tible noise, mingled with frightful gruans, 
iced them with terror. The earth shook 
under their feet ; amid the glimmer of light- 
nings, grim, menacing shadows appeared, 
and whilst some fell to the ground deprived 
of sense, the others fled to their homes, sow- 
ing alarm by the way. This was the last 
attempt ; from that day the inhabitants never 
went by the Tomb of the Christian, without 
invoking the protection of the Prophet ; the 
nearest tribes removed far from it, and a vast 
solitude, bristling with angular stones, and 
briars, and thorns, rose around it. ; 

About twenty-two years since, there lived 
at Algiers, a young Turk, the son of Kas- 


nadji Soliman, who was indisputably the 
handsomest janissary in the army; perhaps, 
one of the bravest; when he passed through 
the narrow streets of the town, respect and 
fear opened for him a passage through the 
dirty population of slaves and Bedouins, who 
circulated about them; every one drew back 
before him, for the young Ali was haughty, 
and the imprudent slave who had stopped his 
way, would have been severely punished, per- 
haps put to death by a stroke of his cimeter, 
for truly he was noble. He should have been 
seen in his white turban, surmounted by a 
superb aigrette ; his azure caftan embroidered 
with gold: his ample silken girdle, and his 
silver mounted poignard, enriched with pree 
cious stones; he was truly the pearl of war- 
riors, So much so, that whenever an old 
Moorish woman passed him, she invoked 
Allah—“ O great prophet, let him become 
my son!” But Ali had already given away 
his heart, as far as a Mussulman can give it. 
Stella Ben Sultana was the object of his 
secret adoration; and how had they become 
acquainted? That’s what I never could dis- 
cover, since it is well known that at Algiers, 
women of decorum never go out; they reside 
in the harem, concealed from all profane eyes, 
and mothers only have seen the fair betrothed 
destined for their sons, ere the marriage is 
concluded. Now Ali had no mother, yet he 
knew Stella, the daughter of a noble family, 
and adored her. 

Upon the banks of Babelouard, near the 
English fort, and not far from the Valley of 
Tombs, Stella’s family possessed a country- 
seat, where she passed a part of the year; it 
was a delightful place, and she liked better 
to live there, than in her house in town. The 
air, freshened by sea-breezes, was purer, and 
females, too, enjoyed there greater liberty ; 
since, not being exposed, as upon the terraces 
of Algiers, to the gaze of the indiscreet, they 
might, divested of their long veils, roam gaily 
amid groves of orange and citron trees. One 
day, Siella was alone with her mother at this 
country-seat ; evening drew on, the lengthy 
songs of Saadi had failed to make the latter 
sleep, and the young girl was in despair, for 
Ali was coming that evening to talk of their 
future marriage. The idea then occurred to 
her, though a little late, of confiding the 
affair to her mother, and after all n 
precautions, she detailed the story of her 
love. Sultana was a wise woman; far from 
flying into a passion, she embraced her 
daughter for placing confidence in her: Sul- 
tana was a woman profoundly cunning ; and 
so far from telling her daughter that she had 
already given her to another husband, she 
held to her this language :—‘ There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet; I 
have always invoked the prophet, and the 

rophet has never abandoned me. Thou 
nowest, Stella, that I have always had a 
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greater regard for thee than for thy sister, 
therefore my daughter hearken with respect 
and affection, to the words with which God 
has inspired me. I watch over thy happi- 
ness; thou art the joy of mine old age, there- 
fore obey me.” Stelia was kneeling before 
her mother; she had repeated a verse of the 
Koran, and listened in religious silence. 

“ Thou speakest to me of Ali, but dost thou 
know him well? Thou wouldst be his wife 
dost thou know if he can render thee happy ? 
Poor child! Ali is handsome, but they say 
that he has fled before the Monsayas. Ali 
is the son of Kasnadji, but he is a libertine, 
and spends in debauchery with immodest 
women, and certain hare-brained youths, the 
fruit of his father’s labours. Thou weepest, 
Stella, my beloved child, but if with sharp 
words I have rent thy soul, I know how to 
shed over it the balm of consolation. See 
now what I propose.—Ali should come hither 
this evening. should he not? Well, put his 
courage and love to the test; require the 
Christian’s Crown, and if he goes to seek it 
in her tomb, I will say, Ali is brave, Ali 
loves thee, let him be thy spouse.” 

Scarcely had the old lady finished these 
words, when Ali appeared, guided vy a slave 
whom he had gained over to his interests. 
He prostrated himself before Stella’s mother: 
“ O venerable lady.” said he, “ may God be 
with you. I heard my name upon your lips, 
may God give you his blessing: you are 
aware of my passion, have pity upon me !” 

“ Young man, rise! my daughter will tell 
you what has been agreed on between us.” 

Then Stella raised her beautiful black eyes 
upon Ali with a look of caressing love: “ Ali, 
you are to be my husband; my mother con- 
sents ; but, only when you shall have brought 
me the Christian’s Crown.” 

The young man turned pale; a cold per- 
spiratiun gathered thick upon his forehead ; 
then he rose, and departed in despair, “ To- 
morrow,” being his only adieu 

At three o’clock in the morning, Ali found 
himself near the'tomb; his faithful courser 
fell dead from fatigue, and his own strength 
failing him, he fainted. 

Shortly afterwards he seemed to hear a 
confused sound of voices; his strength re- 
turned; he heard himself named, and he 
opened his eyes; but where shall we find 
colours to paint the picture which offered 
itself to his observation, or expressions to 
speak his astonishment. 

He was in the tomb; a vast saloon of 
marble presented itself to his gaze; all 
around him rose jasper columns, whose golden 
capitals were enriched with diamond trian- 
gies,* amid which were written in fiery cha- 
racters, three signs that he could ‘net under: 


' @ The Triangle is the well known hieroglyphic of 
the sacred Trinity.—Trans. : 
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stand.¢ The walls, tapestried with cachemirs, 
tepresented unknown subjects, in most of 
which a man of perfect beauty was seen, car. 
trying a cross. In the midst of the saloon 
rose a throne, covered with a purple canopy 
enriched with pearls; a woman in a white 
tobe, divine in the expression of her features, 
and the softness of her contour, was seated 
on the throne; a crown of red roses encircled 
her brow in the manner of a diadem, and a 
crowd of fantastic, but graceful creatures, 
sung at her knees. Everything was sparkling 
with gold and jewels; the most exquisite 
perfumes imbued the air; the most me. 
lodious music inebriated the senses; at 
length the woman rose, and majestically 
advanced towards Ali: — “ Mussulman,” 
said she, and her voice was very sweet, “I 
know the cause which hath brought thee 
hither; fear not, the Holy Spirit hath com. 
mended thee to me, and in proof of it, here, 
take my crown.” 

Ali took the fatal crown, and almost imme. 
diately, everything changed its aspect. The 
Christian, for without doubt it was her, sunk 
into the abyss before him, her radiant visaged 
suite were metamorphosed into frightful de 
mons, a sulphureous odour filled the saloon; 
its riches disappeared, and it was now nothing 
more than a hideous cavern, illuminated with 
bluish flames, horrible to behold. The crowd 
“ the damned rushed upon Ali, vociferating 

* * * * ° 


It was mid-day, a Bedouin passed ; his 
mule stopped affrighted before the body of a 
man extended upon the road, about a league 
from the Christian’s Tomb. Moved by pity, 
this man took up the body, which exhibited 
some signs of life, and carried it to Algiers, 
whither he was journeying. Ali was recog. 
nised in the town, the Bedouin took him 
home to his father, and received a handsome 
reward. 

Twenty years afterwards, Algiers had 
changed masters, and I walked through its 
narrow streets to study their windings, and 
to examine closely the inhabitants of the 
city, when I saw coming at adistance, a man 
half naked, who made violent gestures, and 
whom the crow? seemed to respect. Ali 
Pacha, the son of the Dey who reigned there 
two and twenty years since, was with me, 
and related the story, which, well or ill, I 
have told you. “ Aji Soliman,” said he, in 
conclusion, “ has become insane since his 
visit to the tomb, and often stops the crowd 
to recount his story; for myself, I have heard 
it several times. His old. father died 
since, without leaving him any. fortune, 
this, his unhappy son, subsists on the charity 
of the people, who, as you know, have great 
veneration for idiots. ‘ As to the lovely Stella, 


1 4° Of course the three Hebrew signs, or letters, for 
the name of the Supreme Being, generally written 
within the emblematic triangle.— Trans. 
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the story made so much noise, that the cadi 
mentioned it to the Dey, and her name was 
inscribed upon the lists of the Mezonard, the 
guardian of bad women, for having main- 
tained, in spite of the laws, an illega! con- 
nexion with poor Ali.” 

I put no more questions, but next day, 
disguised as an Arab, departed with some of 
the townspeople for Belida, where, from the 
top of a minaret, I could contemplate the 

of the pyramid of the Christian’s Tomb. 

‘o try to go further was impossible, for a 
tribe of marauders were at the foot of Atlas, 
and it would have been running to certain 
danger. I returned in the hope that I might 
one day satisfy my curiosity, but, vain illu- 
sion! since that period the posts have been 
but very little advanced on that side, and I 
have departed from Aigiers, without having 
been able to see closely this famous monu- 
ment.— From the Courrier du Pas-de-Calais. 


Antiquartana. 
WIDDRINGTON CASTLE. 
Tas once-famed stronghold is celebrated in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion, as one of the 
objects which the Abbess of St. Hilda, and 
her “ five fair nuns,” saw in coasting 
from high Whitby’s cloistered pile, 
Bound to St. Cuthbert’s holy Isle. 
* * * * * 


And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland ; 


Towns, towers, and halls, successive rise, 
And catch the nuas’ delighted eyes. 
Monk Wearmouth soon behind them lay, 
And Tynemouth’s priory and bay : 
They marked, amid her trees, the hall 
Of lofty Seaton-Delaval ; 

They saw the Blythe and Wausbeck floods 
Rush to the sea thro’ sounding wuods ; 
They past the tower of Widdrington, 
Mother of many a valiant son. 


Widdrington Castle was the seat of “ Ge- 
rard de Woderington, in 1272,” who held it 
with Dririg and Borndon, of the barony of 
Whalton, by the service of one knight’s fee. 
This family stands conspicuously as a line of 
heroes, and in the list of sheriffs of this 
county. We also find them possessors of 
several other seats: thus, Cartington Castle 
belonged to Edward Widdrington, who raised 
a troop of horse for Charles I., and was 
created a baronet in 1642; Houghton Castle 
was possessed by the Widdringtons, in 1567; 
Swinburne Castle passed to them by mar- 
riage; Harbottle Castle was granted to them 
by the Crown, in 1567; one of them, Sir 
Thomas Widdrington, fourded and endowed 
a free-school at Stamfordham, in 1663; he 
was recorder of York, lord keeper in 1647, 
speaker to parliament in 1656, and lord chief 
baron in 1658. 

Sir William Widdrington was advanced to 
the dignity of a baron of the realm by 
Charles I., and lost his life at Wigan in 
Lancashire, in the cause of Charles II. “ He 
was,” says Clarendon, “ one of the goodliest 
men of his age, being near a head higher 
than most tall men.” His grandson, William, 








(Widdrington Castle.) 
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Lord Widdrington, forfeited the estate in the 
rebellion of 1715; after which Widdrington 
Castle was vaiued at 100,000/. and sold by 
the Crown. 

The castle, though irregular, and the work 
of various ages, was a noble structure, espe- 
cially the most ancient part of it, which was 
a gothic tower, finished with machicolations, 
and four round turrets, as shown in the print. 
It was burnt down about fifty-three years 
since; the only remaining part being an 
octangular embattled tower, to which a square 
modern edifice has been added. It com- 
mands an extensive sea prospect to the east, 
and a land view towards the south, as far as 
Tynemouth Castle. 

The eut shows Widdrington to have been, 
in modern times, a strange admixture of 
castle and family dwelling: in it, however, 
are preserved the machicolations, the defen- 
sive characteristic of the old border man- 
sions. 





The Paturalist. 


STRAY FACTS.—BY M. L. B. 


Luminous British Insects. 
Larey, a gentleman walking in the coun- 
try, (we forget whether in the county of Ox- 
fordshire or Berks,) took up a small and very 
brilliant mass of what he conceived to be 
glow-worms ; but, to his surprise, he found in 
his hand three strange insects, which crawled 
away at an amazing rate, but which he de- 
scribes, from the glimpse he got of them, to 
have been more like ants than anything else, 
and about the length of his thumb-nail; they 
were fully as brilliant as the glow-worm. 

Three or four summers since, a lady walk- 
ing one evening, until it becume quite dark, 
in her garden at Marlow, observed something 
moving along in a snake-like manner on the 
grass, wholly luminous, but not brilliantly 
so; resembling a piece of animated whip- 
cord, faintly lustrous, and four or five inches 
in length. She did not like to take up the 
creature, nor from the darkness could she 
distinguish what it was; it glided swiftly 
away ; but, on mentioning the circumstance, 
a centipede, (for which it seemed too long,) 
or aslow-worm, (for which it was too slender, ) 
were suggested as probable solutions of the 
mystery, both these reptiles being, we are 
assured, luminous in the dark. 

A short time since, some friends drinking 
tea one summer evening at their residence 
near Maidenhead, with all the windows of 
the drawing-room open, there suddenly burst 
in a host of small flies, which covered the 
table and the furniture; every one of these 
emitted a sparklet of light, pure and intense 
like that of the glow-worm ; and altogether 
they formed, for a few minutes, a spectacle as 
beautiful, as we should imagine it to be, in 
the Bntish isles, uncommon, — 
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Tenacity of Life in Insects. 

An entomologist having caught a 
species of moth, pinned it to the wall of s 
room, (the old method of putting an insect to 
death, which we believe is now more 
ditiously performed, and therefore more hu. 
manely, by giving it prussic acid). In this 
situation it was left for above ten days, the 
gentleman having quitted home for that 
period; but, upon his return, the poor, im- 
paled creature was yet in strong life, as it 
fluttered its wings when touched ! 

M. Lamotte, a French savant, to preserve 
stuffed birds, used a mixture, not, we believe, 
unknown to British ornithologists, of soap 
and arsenic, worked up to about the consist. 
ence of custard. A very small dose of this 
preparation would kill a man; but one 
when it was in use, a Demoiselle (an extremely 
large, and beautiful species of dragon-fiy, 
whose body is as thick as a lady’s li 
finger,) flew in at the window, alighted upon 
the basin of deadly conserve, and sucked up 
with its capacious mouth, for at least five 
minutes, a considerable quantity of it. Its 
legs and thighs were covered with the mix. 
ture, and it flew to the window, where, appa 
tently not affected by a dose which would 
have killed a human being in an hour, it 
endeavoured to cleanse them. It lived till 
the evening, a space of many hours after 
swallowing the poison, but whether it had 
seemed to suffer much was not known, no 
body having watched it. 


Tenacity of Life in Man. 

Once upon a time, after some consideration 
upon a subject, to the positive knowledge of 
which we could not possibly attain, we did 
venture to introduce the following passage 
into a story; and we quote it here, because it 
forms an appropriate opening to this, our last 
“ stray fact,” which will be found amply to 
confirm our idea :— 


“ Is there a dream in life, so dark, so dread, 
As that of those, who know themselves, the Dead! 
Horrible knowledge! so, the soul's chief seat, 
Iustiuct with sense, aud warm with vital heat, 
(Ere its sad teuaat be dislodg’d) must feel 
When = fresh reeking from the } 
steel ; 
Dimly, its on dark’ ning eye-balls see 
The stir of life ; it hears, but cannot flee 
From shameful insult ; whilst its agonies 
Are visible, of horror, paiu, surprise ; 
*Tis speechless, yet would speak! the lips mov 


low 5 

It feels, ‘and shudders from the keen death-blow— 

It lives,—ah, horrible ! to kuow it can 

No more hold dear companionship with man.” 

it Campanaro. 

“ A memoir,” says the Court Journal for 
1833, p. 664, “ has recently been presented 
to the Academy of Sciences, on the subject 
of death by decollation, which will cause an 
investigation to take place, under the autho- 
rity of Messrs. Majendie and Flourens, Guil- 


lotin, the inventer of the guillotine, as well 
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as several other distinguished physiologists, 
was of opinion that no physical suffering 
‘attends the act of decapitation. Sne, Som- 
mering, and Castel, entertain different views.” 
(Here follows a series of experiments upon 
animals, whose sufferings, after the loss of 
their heads, seem to be extreme.) ‘ Mojou, 
Professor of Physiology at Genoa, having 

uced at Paris a system of investigation 
of the results of the guillotine, states, that 
having exposed two heads, a quarter vf an 
hour after decollation, to a strong light, the 
eyelids closed suddenly. The tongue, which 
protruded from the lips, being pricked with a 
needle, was drawn back into the mouth, and 
the countenance expressed sudden pain. The 
head of a criminal named Tillier, being sub- 
mitted to examination after the guillotine, 
thehead turned in every direction from whence 
he was called by name. A report hitherto 
treated as fabulous, may therefore be believed, 
—that when the executioner gave a blow on 
the face to Charlotte Corday’s head, the coun- 
tenance expressed violent indignation. Fon- 
tenelle asserts, that he has frequently seen 
the heads of guillotined persons move their 
lips; and his memoirs contains many other 
apparently incredible, but equally well au- 
thenticated facts. Siveling declares, that by 
touching the spinal marrow, the most horrible 
demonstrations of agony succeed. * * * It 
appears op the present showing, that the 
guillotine is the most cruel mode of destruc- 
tion ever yet devised; since no limit can be 
placed to the agonies of death after its ope- 
tation.” 

The late Mr. Mathews, we believe, (not 
the comedian,) in his Diary of an Invalid, 
mentions having been present at an execution 
in France, by the guillotine, in which he says, 
the head being held up to the execration of 
the people, by the executioner, he plainly 
distinguished on the countenance, the ex- 
Pression of the emotions of pain, anger, asto- 
aishment, and horror! (We have not the 
book by us to.qnote Mr. M.'s exact words, 
but remember being singularly horrified by 
the account.) 

A young and beautiful Vendean heroine, 
who had thrown herself upon the protection 
of General Marceau, was, with himself, (for 
affrding her that protection,) condemned to 

h. He had saved the life of one, who in 
tum saved his: “ mais, les larmes de Mar- 
Cea, ne puvrent sauver la jeune infortunée de 
la fureur des juges qui etaient dignes de 
servir sous un maitre tel que Robespierre. * * 
Ces juges, firent arracher la belle Vendéenne 
de Vasile ob Marceau I'avait cachée.” “ Con- 
demned,” the account goes on to say, “ at the 
age of seventeen to die, she confided her por- 
trait to a friend, to offer to the warrior, whose 
pity and whose features were too deeply en- 
graven on her heart. On going to execution, 


she placed between her lips an artificial rose, 
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with which, one day, the hand of Marceau 
had ornamented her beautiful hair. The 
executioner showed her head after it was cut 
off, when the frightened people believed that 
she vomited blood ; but it was the rose, which 
the yet animated mouth clenched with gnash- 
ings of the teeth, (grincemens,) in the convul- 
sions of death. This horrible image ever 
pursued the hero, and when he recalled it, 
grief suspended his recital, and he shed 
burning tears of indignation.” But, besides 
these instances of life, passions, and con- 
sciousness, in the human head when severed 
from the body, and either experimented ‘upon, 
or displayed to the multitude, the bereaved 
trunk has been known to start upright with 
the board to which it was strapped, and even 
to walk some steps on the scaffold. 

The following circumstance has never been 
published, but it is perfectly authentic. A 
few years since, a great criminal was to be 
guillotined at Abbeville, and a very worthy 
man, a glazier, (one of the Fréres de a Cha- 
rité, who see to the burial of malefactors and 
others, who have nobody besides to give them 
decent interment, without remuneration,) 
sought, and obtained from the proper autho- 
rities, the favour of undertaking at his own 
expense, the burial of the condemned. 
kind brother stood on the scaffuld with a 
coffin, ready to receive the body so soon as 
the head was taken off, (every cne knows 
that decapitation by the guillotine is instan- 
taneous,) which, when done, ‘t was imme- 
diately unstrapped from the board, thrown 
into the chest, whose lid was put down, but 
not fastened, and our Frére de la Charité, 
bearing his burthen on his shoulder, set off 
with it through the Place de where 
the execution took place. and which was a 
tulerably spacious area, to the place where he 
prepared it for interment.—This worthy bro- 
ther was glazier. at the period, to the gentle. 
man, then resident in France, from whom 
we have the anecdote, and cold him volun- 
tarily, ‘‘ that the trunk of the guillotined 
criminal kicked so violently whiist he was 
carrying it through the square, that he thought 
the lid of the coffin would have been kic 
off, or the bottom out!” 

These horrible, and to us, most plainly 
speaking. circumstances, will, probably, 10 
these sceptical days, be, by certain philoso- 
phers, attributed solely to “ muscular mo- 
tion ;’—a favourite theory with some indivi. 
duals, but to us far indeed from satisfactory ; 
since who can certainly know that life 1s ex- 
tinct — sensation and consciousness quite 
gone—as soon as the head is separated from 
the body ?—Who shall certainly affirm that 
the dismissal of the sentient soul from its 
mortal tenement, immediately takes place 
upon the severing of the spinal marrow? 
No one; for no one who asserts it has ever 
been guillotined ; and ne decapitated sufferer 
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has ever been able to tell the unsuffering 
spectator, (though his lips may have moved to 
do it,) what an eternity of agony of which he 
little dreams, may be endured for the first 
quarter of an hour after execution !—M.L B. 





Che Public Pournals. 


THE ART OF DINING. 

(Continued from page 111.) 
A passage in Bewick also tends to prove that 
ruffs and reeves have always been esteemed 
great delicacies in York: 

“ In a uote communicated by the late 
George Allan, Esq., of the Grange near Dar- 
lington, he says,—I dined at the George 
Inn, Conzy-street, York, August 18, 1794, 
(the race week,) where four ruffs made one 
of the dishes at the table, which in the bill 
were separately charyed sixteen shillings.” 

It may not be deemed beside the purpose 
to state that Prince Tulleyrand is extremely 
fond of them, his regular allowance during 
the season being two a-day. ‘They are 
dressed like woodcocks. Dunstable larks 
should properly be eaten in Dunstable ; but 
Lord Sefton has imported them in tin boxes 
(in a state requiring merely to be warmed 
before the fire) with considerable success. 
Larks are best in January. Surrey and Sus- 
sex are the counties for the capon—and also 
for the same animal in his more natural 
though less aristological condition; Norfolk 
and Suffolk, for turkeys and geese. We are 
not aware that any marked superiority has 
been accorded to any district as to game. 
The largest pheasant ever known of late 

was sent a short time since, (by Fisher,) 
to Lord William Bentinck at Paris. It 
weighed four pounds wanting an ounce, but 
we are not aware in what county it was killed. 
It is a singular fact with regard to wood- 
cocks, that the average weight is full fifteen 
ounces, yet the largest invariably falls below 
sixteen. The largest common grouse ever 
known weighed twenty-eight ounces. A cock 
of the woods, weighing very nearly ten pounds, 
was sent, a few weeks since, to Lord Bal- 
carras, by Fisher of Duke-street, St. James’s, 
confessedly the best poulterer in London. He 
certainly defies comparison in one particular 
—having actually discovered the art of send- 
ing fowls with two liver wings to his friends. 
He enjoys the unlimited confidenee of Lord 
Sefton, which is one of the highest compli- 
ments that can be paid to any man directly 
or indirectly connected with gastronomy. 

It may prove a useful piece of information 
to know that turkeys and pheasants, ready 
stuffed with truffles, are regularly imported 
from Paris by Morel of Piccadilly. The 
saving in the duty thus effected is such as to 
make neatly a third difference in the price, 
that of a turkey stuffed in England being 
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about 3/. J0s., and that of a turkey stuffy 
before landing 2/. 10s., the advantage in 
respect of flavour being (if anything) jn 
favour of the latter. Morell will send his 
own cook, Le Fortier, an artist of merit, ty 
dress the whole dinner for you if you like, 
Another capital thing, occasionally imported 
by Morell from Strasburg, is the far. famed 
Hire de Sanglier aux truffes—none of you 
common pigs’ heads with a lemon in the 
mouth, but the head of a regular wild bow 
from Westphalia or the Black Forest, sueh 
as might grin with credit on the banner of 
an old noble of Germany. But these ay 
foreign delicacies, and therefore foreign ty 
the principal object of this enumeration, 
which is to vindidate the genuine old Ey 
glish cookery from reproach, and show that 
it is, in fact, equally distinguished for good. 
ness and variety. Our next topics, however, 
shall not be open to the reproach which with 
some semblance of teason might be thrown 
out against our last; for our next topics wil 
be mutton and beef in their unadulterated 
simplicity. 

Most people know that a roast leg of 
mutton (it were superfluous to expatiate upon 
the haunch) with laver served in the sauce. 
pan isa dish of high merit, but it ought 
never to be profaned by the spit, which lets 
out the gravy, and shocks the sight with a 
unseemly perforation just as you are cutting 
into the Pope’s eye. Neither is a boiled leg 
of mutton and turnips, with caper sauce, to 
be despised. Besides it gave rise to a fait 
enough mot of Charles Lamb. A farmer, 
his chance companion in a coach, kept boring 
him to death with questions in the jargon of 
agriculturists about crops. At length he put 
a poser—“ And pray, sir, how are turnips 
t year ?”—“ Why that, sir, (stammered out 
Lamb,) will depend upon the boiled legs of 
mutton.” 

If you resolve on roast beef, you should 
tepair at an early hour, with a competent 
adviser, to Leadenhall market; but if you 
affections are fixed on boiled, order a round 
of from 26 Ibs. to 30 lbs. from the shop (Finch 
and Austin) at the corner of St. Martin's 
Court, to be sent hot precisely at a quartet 
after six. Sixty years’ experience has taught 
them the policy of punctuality, and no but 
cher can send it so perfectly cured, no cook 
can serve it hotter or better. Any distance 
within the bills of mortality will suit : many 
a round has been sent to George IV. at Catt 
ton House, many to the Duke of Sussex a 
Kensington ; and we collect from Dr. Lard 
ner’s evidence before the Lords’ Committee 
that, so svon as the rail-road is completed, it 
will be quite practicable to send a round to 
Birmingham, without any injurious reduction 
in temperature, or so much as spilling a drop 
of gravy on the way. Perhaps he contem- 
plates the possibility of applying the boilerto 
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the beef. Fora small party, the flank part 
of a brisket from the same shop may be found 
ferable. 

The capabilities of a boiled edgebone of 
“beef may be estimated from what happened 
to Pope the actor, well known for his devotion 
to the culinary art. He received an invitation 
to dinner, accompanied by an apology for the 
simplicity of the intended fare—a small 
turbot and a boiled edgebone of beef. “The 
very things of all others that I like,” ex- 
claimed Pope; “ I will come with the greatest 

re ;”” and come he did, and eat he did, 
till he could literally eat no longer ; when the 
word was given, and a haunch of venison 
was brought in, fit to be made the subject of 
anew poetical epistie — 

“ For finer or fatter 
Never rang’d in a forest, or smok’d in a platter ; 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study : 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy.” 
Poor Pupe divined at a glance the nature of 
the trap that had been laid for him, but he 
was fairly caught, and after a puny effort at 
trifling with a slice of fat, he laid down his 
knife and fork, and gave way to an hysterical 
burst of tears, exclaiming—“ A friend of 
twenty years’ standing, and to be served in 
this manner !” 

The late Duke of Devonshire’s passion 
was a broiled blade bone of mutton, which 
was every night got ready for him at Brookes’s; 
and the late Duke of Norfolk was accustomed 
to declare that there was as marked a diffe- 
tence between beef-steaks as between faces; 
and that a man of taste would find as inuch 
variety in a dinner at the beef-steak club 
(where he himself never missed a meeting) 
as at the most plentifully served table in town. 
Both their graces were men of true gusto ; 
yet we doubt if either of them could have 
firen the reader the valuable information we 

think it proper to communicate. What- 
ever the subject of your broil—steak, chop, or 
devil—take care that the gridiron be heated 
before the article is placed upon it; in the 
case of a fry observe the same precaution with 
the frying-pan. 

It may encourage many a would-be Am- 
phytrion to learn from our own experience by 
what simple expedients the prosperity of a 
dinner may be insured, provided only it pos- 
sess the interest of novelty. 

We have seen an oyster soup prepare the 
way for a success, which was crowned by 
blackpuddings from Birch’s. We have seen 
a kidney dumpling perform wonders, and a 
roble-looking shield of Canterbury brawn 
tom Grove’s diffuse a sensation of unmi- 
tigated delight. One of Morel’s pdtés de 
gibier aux truffes—or a woodcock pie from 
Bavier's of Boulogne, would be a sure card, 
but a home-made partridge pie would be more 
likely to come upon your company by sur- 
Prise, and you may produce a chef d’wuvre by 
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simply directing your housekeeper to put a 
beef-steak over as well as under the birds, 
and place them with their breasts downward 
in the dish. Game, or wildfowl, for two or 
three is never better than broiled; and a 
boiled shoulder of mutton or boiled duck 
might alone found a reputation—but these 
things can only be attempted by a bachelor; 
for the appearance of either at a married 
man’s table is regarded as a sure token of 
the complete subjection of his wife. 

The delicacy of a roasting pig, except in 
the case of flagellation, depends on his being 
nurtured on mother’s milk exclusively from 
his birth to his dying day. The most deli- 
cate rabbits are nurtured in the same manner, 
and we have known them kept sucking till 
they were bigger than their mammas. 

The comparative merits of tarts and pud- 
dings present a problem which it is no easy 
matter to decide. On the whole, we give the 
preference to puddings, as affording more 
scope to the inventive genius of the couk, 
but we must insist on a little more precaution 
in preparing them. A plum-pudding, for 
instance, our national dish, is hardly ever 
boiled enough, and we have sometimes found 
ourselves, in England, in the same distressing 
predicament in which Lord Byron once found 
himself in Italy. He had made up his mind 
to have a plum-pudding on his birthday, and 
busied himself a whole morning in giving 
minute directions to prevent the chance of a 
mishap, yet, after all the pains he had taken, 
and the anxiety he must have undergone, it 
appeared in a tureen, and about the consis- 
tency of soup. “ Upon this failure in the 
production (says our authority) he was fre- 
quently quizzed, and betrayed all the petu- 
lance of a child, and more than a child’s 
curiosity to learn who had reported the cir- 
cumstance.” As if the luss of a whole day’s 
thought and labour was not enough to excite 
the petulance of any man, let alone his be- 
longing to the genus irritabile! 

Instead of icing punch. the preferable 
mode is to mix it with a proportion of iced 
soda-water.* The gin punch made on this 
principle at the Garrick Club is one of the 
best things we know, and we glailly take this 
opportunity of assigning the honour of the 
invention to the rightful patentee, Mr. Ste- 
phen Price, an American gentleman, well 
known in the theatrical circles and on the 
turf. His title has been much disputed— 

Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est— 
and many, misled by Mr. Theodore Hook’s 
frequent and liberal application of the disco- 
very, are in the habit of ascribing it to him. 
But Mr. Thomas Hill, the celebrated “ tre- 


® Pour half a pint of gin on the outer peel of a 
lemon, then a little lemou-juice, sugar, a glass of 
Maraschino, about a pint «nd a quarter of water, and 
two bottles of iced soda-water. The result will be 
three pints ofthe punch in qtestion. 
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centenarian “* of a popular song, who was 
present at Mr. Hook’s first introduction to 
the beverage, has set the matter at rest by a 
brief narration of the circumstances. One hot 
afternoon in July last, the inimitable author 
of “Sayings and Dvuings” (what a book 
might be made of his own !) strolled into the 
Garrick in that equivocal state of thirstiness 
which it requires something more than com- 
mon toquench. On describing the sensation, 
he was recommended to make trial of the 
punch, and a jug was compounded imme- 
diately under the personal inspection of Mr. 
Pzice. A second followed—-a third, with the 
accompaniment of some chops-—a fourth—a 
fifth—a sixth—at the expiration of which 
Mr. Hook went away to keep a dinner en- 
gaxement at Lord Canterbury’s. He always 
eats little, on this occasion he ate less, and 
Mr. Horace Twiss inquired in a fitting tone 
of anxiety if he was ill, ‘“ Not exactly,” was 
the Teply; “but my stomach won’t bear 
trifling with, and I was tempted to take a 
biscuit and a glass of sherry about three.” — 
, Quarterly Review. 
® Mr. James Smith once said to this gentleman, 

“ Hill. you take an unfair advantage of an accid 
the register of your birth was burnt in the great fire 
ot London, aud you avail yourself of the circumstance 
to give out that you are younger thin you wre.” It 
is generally understood chat he sat for the portrait 
of Pau) Pry~ this, Mi. Puole, the author, (iu his 
amusiug “ Sketches aod Recollections,” ) denies ; 
but he is undoubtedly the hero (under the name of 
Hull) of some of the dest scenes in “ Gilbert Gur- 
ney ’’—a bouk containing more genuine humour and 
sraphic description, than all the receut publications 

f the comic order put together. 


Potes of a Reaver. 
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From The Vow of the Peacock, and other Poems. 
By Miss Landon. 


Tue Present anp Past. 


Tux present ! it 18 but a drop from the sea 

In the mighty depths of eternity. 

I love it not—it taketh its birth 

Too near to the dull and the common earth. 

It is worn with our wants, aud steeped with our 


cares, 

The dreanest aspect of life it wears ; 
Tts griets are so fresh, its wrongs are so near, 
That its evils of giant shape appear ; 
The curse of the serpent, the sweat of the brow, 
Lie heavy vn all things surrounding us now. 
Filled with repiniog, and envy, and strife, 
What is the present—the actual of life? 
The aecual ' it as as the clay 10 the soul, 
The working-day portion of life’s wondrous whole! 
How much i* needeth the light and the air 
To breathe their own being, the beautiful, there ! 
Like the soil that asks for the rain from the sky, 
And the soft west wind that goes waudering by, 
E’er the wonderful world withiu will arise 
And rejoice in the smile of the summer's soft eyes. 

The present—the actual—were they our all— 
Too heavy our burthen, too hopeless our thrall; 
Bat heaven, that spreadeth o'er all its blue cope, 
Hath given us memory,—hath given us hope | 
And redeemeth the lot which the present hath cast, 
By the tame of the future, the dream of the past. 
The future! ah, there hath the spirit its honie, 
In its distance is written the glorious to come, 
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The great ones of earth lived but half for their day 
The grave was their altar, the far-off their way, 
Step by step hath the mind its high empire won ; 
We live in the sunshioe of what it hath done. 
The present! it sinketh with sorrow and care, 
That but for the future, it never could bear ; 
We dwell in its shadow, we see by its light, 
And to-day trusts to-morrow, it then will be bright, 
The maiden who wanders alone by the shore, 
And bids the wild waters the dear one restore ; 
Yet lingers to listen the lute notes that swell 
As the evening wiuds touch the red lips of the shell, 
She thinks of the time when no longer alone 
Another will thank those sweet shells for their tone; 
They soothed her with music, the soft and the deep, 
That whispered the winds, and the waves were a: 
Such music, hope brings from the future to still 
Humanity vexed with the presence of ill. 
The past! ah, we owe it a tenderer debt, 
Heaven’s own sweetest mercy is not to forget ; 
Its influence softeus the present, and flings 
A grace, like the ivy, wherever it clings. 
Sad thoughts are its minist augels that keep 
Their beauty to hallow the sorrows they weep. 
The wrong, that seemed harsh to our earlier mood, 
By long years with somewhat of love is subdued ;— 
The grief that at first had no hope in its gloom, 
Ah, flowers have at length sprung up over the tomb 
The heart hath its twilight, which softens the sceue, 
While memory recalls where the lovely hath been. 
It builds up the ruin, restores the grey tower, 
Till there looks the beauty still from her bower. 
It leans o'er the fountain, aud calls from the wave 
The naiad that dwelt with her lute in the cave ,— 
It bends by the red rose, and thinketh old songs:— 
That leaf to the heart of the lover belongs. 
It clothes the grey tree with the green ofits spring, 
Aud brings back the music the lark used to sing. 
But spirits yet dearer attend on the past, 
When alone, ‘mid the shadows the dim hearth has 





cast 5 
Then feelings come back, that had long lost their 
one, 
And echo the music that once was their own, 
Then friends, whose sweet friendship the world could 


divide, 
Come back with kind greetings, and cling to ou 


side. 
The book which we loved when our young love was 
strong ;— 
An old tree long cherished ; a nursery song ;— 
A walk slow and pleasant by field aud by wood ;— 
The winding ‘mid water-plants of that clear flood, 
Wherelilies, like fairy queeus, looked on their glass,— 
That stream we so loved in var childhood to pass. 
Oh! world of sweet phantoms, Bebe teecious thou art! 
The past is perpei ual youth ty the . 
The past is the poet's,—that world is his own: 
Theuce hath its music its truth and its tone. 
He calls up the shadows of ages long fled, 
And light, as life lovely, illumines the dead, 
And the beauty of time, with wild flowers and green, 
Shades and softens the world-worn, the harsh, aud 
the mean. 
He lives, le creates, in those long-vanished yeara— 
He asks of the present but audience and tears. 
MorniNe. 
The morning ! ’tis a glorivus time, 
Recalling to the world again 
The Edeu of its earlier prime, 
Ere grief or care began their reign. 
When every bough is wet with dews, 
Their pure pale lit with crimson hues ; 
Not wan, as those of evening are, 
But pearls unbraided from the hair 
Of some young bride who leaves the glow 
Of her warm cheek upon their snow. 
The lark is with triumphant song 
Singing the rose-touched clouds among 
*Tis there that lighted song has birth, 
What heth such hymn to do with earth? 
Each day doth life again begin, 
And moming breaks the heat within. 
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Rolling away its clouds of night, 
Tenens lad the inward light. 
Many a head that down had lain, 
Impatient with its twelve hours’ pain, 
And wishing that the bed it prest, 
Were, as the grave's, a long last rest, 
Has sprung again at morning's call, 
Forgiving, or forgetting all ; 
Lighting the weary weight of thought 
With colours from the day-break brought, 
Reading new promise in the sky, 
Aud hearing Hope, the lark ou high. 
Heap oF ARIADNE. 
Oh, why should woman ever love, 
Throwing her chance away, 
Mer little chance of summer shine, 
Upon a rainbow ray ? 
Look back on each old history, 
Each fresh remembered tale ; 
They'll tell how often love has made 
The cheek of woman pale ;— 
Her unrequited love, a flower 
Dying. for air and light ; 
Her love betrayed, another flower 
Withering before a blight. 
Look down within the silent grave ; 
How much of breath and bloom 
Have wasted,—passion's sacrifice 
Offered to the lone tomb. 
Look on her hour of solitude, 
How many bitter cares 
Belie the smile with which the lip 
Would sun the wound it bears. 
Mark this sweet face! oh, never blush 
as past o’er one more fair, 
And never o'er a brighter brow 
Has wandered raven hair. 
And mark how carelessly those wreaths 
Of curl are flung behind, 
And mark how pensively the brow 
Leans on the hand reclined. 
'Tis she of Crete !—another proof 
Of woman's weary lot ; 
Their April doom ofsun and shower,— 
To love, then be forgot. 
Heart-sickness, feelings tortured, torn, 
Asky of storm above, 
A path of thorns,—these are love's gifts,— 
Ah, why must woman love ! 


Che Gatherer. 


The Memoirs of the Linnwan Society of 
Normandy ecpntain the description of a new 
species of bivalyular shell, called Munsteria, 
after the celebrated geologist, M. G. de Mun- 
ster, It resembles the Gastrochénes, and 
differs but little from Parkinson’s Trigonel- 
lites. It already contains six species, two of 
which were found in the lithographic stone 
quarries of Poppenheim in Bavaria, and the 
other four, in the neighbourhood of Caen, in 
France. 

Living Fossil—A small eel was latel 

n up by an artesian well, in the Cal- 
vados. It would be difficult to account for 
its presence there; but the circumstance of 
its being able to live is not extraordinary, as 
fish of a higher order have been known to 
thrive in the waters of these wells. Water 
of common wells contain numerous inverte- 

> connected with various species, which 
easily reproduce, and belonging mostly to the 
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class of crustacew, termed Daphne Cyovris, 
&c. The common shrimp, lately designated 
as grammarus pulex minimus, is of this 
order. Several of the order of Nais and 
Planaires have also been observed in certain 
subterraneous waters. 

Old Tree.—At Fribourg, in the public 
square, there is a large lime, the branches of 
which are supported by pieces of wood: this 
tree was planted on the day when the victory 
was proclaimed of the Swiss over the Duke 
of Burgundy, by Charles the Rash, in the 
year 1476; and it is a monument admirably 
accordant with the then feebleness of the 
Swiss republics, and the extreme simplicity 
of their manners. In 1831, the trunk of 
this tree measured 13 feet 9 inches in cir- 
cumference.—Arboretum Britannicum. 


Literature and Art.—The supplement to 
“ Bent’s Literary Advertiser,” for 1835, just 
issued, contains lists of the new books and 
engravings published in London, during the 
past year, with their sizes and prices. The 
number of books is about 1,400, exclusive of 
new editions, pamphlets, or periodicals, being 
130 more than in 1834. The number of 
engravings is 100 (including 47 portraits), 
15 of which are engraved in the line manner, 
75 in mezzotinto, aad 10 in aquatinta, 
chalk, &c. 

As soon as I got well of my wounds, (said 
a sailor, in narrating his adventures,) they 
marched me inland to Verdun. I was not 
there a fortnight before the governor sent for 
me, and got one of your tarpeturs to unlay 
his parlee-veo lingo, and turn it into twice- 
laid English. “ Well,” said the tarpetur, 
“ the governor desires me to say as how you 


© brought a good character away with you from 
“ Brest—that if so be you have a liking for 


your liberty, you may have it—but mind, it 
all depends on yourself.” Well, I made a 
sort of salam; for you see, you will never do 
anything with Crappo, if you do not bow and 
scrape, ay, and bend your body almost 
double, like a boot-jack. “ Well,” said {, 
“ I have nothing to say more than this: that 
liberty is sweet all over the world.” After a 
little palaver, the tarpetur came to the point. 
“ Well,” said he, “ the governor desires me 
to say, if so be you have a liking that way, 
he will make you a gentleman, and moreover 
a lieutenant in Buonaparte’s service.”—- 

am obliged all the same, sit,” said I, making 
a grand salam to the governor, “ but. as £ 
never had a turn for the thing, that is to say, 
never served my time to the trade ef a gentle 
man, if it is all the same to the governor, I 
would rather remain as I am.”—Well, instesd 
of giving him offence, I am blest if the old 
gentleman did not shake me by the fist, and 
said, as the tarpetur afterwards toid me, “ {£ 
was a fine fellow, and too good s map tu ta 
a gentleman in any service.” W. G. C. 
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Ludicreus Scene.—The following scene, 
which took place at Dessein’s Hotel, af Calais, 
is extracted frum the diary of Reynolds the 
dramatist :—“ Wanting to walk on the Pier,” 
says Mr. Reynolds, “I asked the gargon, 
who spoke English very tolerably, the French 
for it. He, thinking as Milord Anglais, I 
could mean nothing but peer, a lord. replied 
pair. Away 1 then went, and passing over 
the market-place and draw-bridge, stumbled 
on the pier, without having had occasion to 
inquire my way to it by the gargon’s novel 
appellation—there I remained, strutting my 
half-hour, till dinner-time. At the fable 
@héte, the Commandant of the troops of the 
town sat next to me, and among other officers 
and gentlemen at the table, were the Presi- 
dent of the Council at Ratisbon, a Russian 
Count, and several Prussians ; in all amount- 
ing to about twenty, not one of whom, as it 
appeared to me, spoke a word of English. 
1 thonght I could never please a Frenchman 
so much as by praising his town :—“ Mon- 
sieur,” I said condescendingly to the Com- 
mandant, “ J’ai vu votre pair,” meaning I 
have seen your pier; but which he naturally 
understood, I have seen your father. This 
address from a perfect stranger surprised 
him.—“ II est beau et grand, Monsieur,” I 
continued. The Commandant examine me 


from head to foot with an astonishment that ’ 


imparted to me an almost equal: share I 
saw there was a mistake, and | attempted to 
explain, by .pronouncing very articulately, 
“Qui, Monsieur, j'ai vu votre pair—votre pair, 
sur le havre.”—** Kh bien, Monsieur,” re- 
plied the Commandant, “ Et que vous a-t-il 
dit ? (What did he say to you?) I was as- 
tounded, and looking round the room tor the 
keeper of the supposed madman, I discovered 
that the eyes of the whole: company were 
upon me.—‘ Monsieur,” I cried, ayain -at- 
tempting to.explain, with as much delibera- 
tion and: precision,.and: in as good French 
as I could command—“ Monsieur, est-il pus- 
sible que vous résidiez ici et que vous ne 
connaissiez pas votre pair—votre pait—si 
long!” This speech only increased the in- 
comprehensibility of the whole conversation ; 
and the Commandant beginning, in rather 
haut en bas terms, to demand an explanation, 
like all cowards, when driven into a corner, 
I became desperate—* Messieurs,” I cried 
somewhat buisterously, “Il faut que vous 
connaissiez votre pair! le pair de votre ville, 
qui et fait de pierre, et a la 1éte de bois.”’— 
This was the coup de grace to all decorum; 
every Frenchman abanduned himself to his 
laughter, till the room fairly shook with their 
shouts, and even the Commandant himself 
could not help joining them.—“ Allow me, 
sit,” said a gentleman whom I had not pre- 
viously observed —“ My dear sir,” interrupted 
I, “ you are an Englishman, ‘“ pray, pray ex- 
plain.”—“ Sir,” he replied, “ you have just 
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tuld this gentleman, pointing to the Com. 
mandant, that his father is the father of the 
whole town that he is made of stone, and 
has a wooden head !”—I was paralyzed.— 
“ Tell me,” I cried, as if my life depended 
on an answer—“ what is the French for 
pier ?”— Jetée,” he replied. I had scarcely 
sense enough left to assist the Englishman 
in his good-natured attempts to unravel the 
error. He succeded, however, and then 
commenced, in French, an explanation to 
the officers. At this moment, the waiter 
informed me that the St. Omer diligence 
was about to depart. I rushed from the 
scene of my disgrace, avd stepped into‘the 
vehicle, just as the termination of the En- 
glishman’s recital exploded an additional 
éclat de rire at my expense.” 

Some rocks cannot arrest the course of a | 
tiver; over human obstacles, events roll on | 
ward without being turned aside. 

Glory, ambition, armies, fleets, thrones, | 
crowns: the playthings of great children. 

Empires have their crises, as mountains 
have their winter. A word spoken too loud 
brings down an avalanche. oe 

The conflagration of Moscow: an aurora 
borealis Jit up by Napoleon—Véctor Hugo, 

At a late meeting of the Horticultural So 
ciety, some observations made on the uses of 
pond and spring water, as ascertained 
experiment, were practically interesting, 
Spring water, by the diminution of tempe- 
rature occasioned, has been found to retard 
the maturity of plants, whilst pond water has 
been proved to have a very beneficial effect 
in incteasing the size of the fruit as well as 
the productiveness of the tree. i 

Flowers in Pots.—Prepared mould ought 
to be used with caution. as it often cherishes 
the growth of a small, white maggot, which | 
in spring time generates in the root, and does 
a great deal of mischief to plants. When 7 
they droop, to re-sift the mould has often been. 
attended with success: should it be cold ot: 
heavy, the addition of a little, common, fine’ 
sand will make a very light, wholesome soil.’ 
The above is a necessary admixture for the’ 
genus Cactus. 
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